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RURAL LIBRARIES 
IN AMERICA 





LAURA I. MAKEPEACE * 





* Executive Librarian, Colorado College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Miss Makepeace visited New Zealand recently, to observe our agricultural 
libraries, and rural library service generally. 


RURAL NEW ZEALAND has a better opportunity to obtain library books 
than the rural people of many of the states in the United States. This 
has been made possible through the National Library Service. Its 
coverage is so wide that almost anyone in New Zealand who wants books 
can obtain them through some one of its services. 

As a country, New Zealand is small, and the National Library Service 
can reach all corners. This is not true of the United States. It would be 
quite impossible for any federal office to undertake such work. Therefore, 
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it must be done by smaller units, state or county, and this limits the money 
available to each. 

In the densely populated industrial states in the East, libraries for 
rural people present no great problem. Everyone lives fairly near to 
a good sized town or large city. Their children are transported to the 
city school, where they can get all of the books they need. The farmer has 
his car, and drives to town several times a week. He can get his own books 
from the county library there, or, by paying a small yearly fee, may 
borrow from the city library. 

The Middle Western states and those on the Pacific Coast are quite 
thickly populated, and sprinkled with many large cities, Here again, 
the problem is not serious. In most of them, county libraries serve the 
people, and transportation is simple. Nearly all roads are hard surfaced 
and are open at all times. Many books are available to all. 


THE SPARSELY POPULATED STATES 


It is in the more sparsely populated Western states that getting books 
to rural people becomes a real problem. The distances are great, cities 
are few and far between. During the winter months the farmer is quite 
isolated. He may live seventy-five miles or more from any town at all. 
He and his family have long winter evenings to fill. He craves good 
reading matter. 

Just because some people live in the country, there is no reason for 
treating them differently from city folks. Their cultural needs are the same. 
The farmer does need books, bulletins and magazines on his vocation. 
His wife wants material on homemaking. But they do not want these 
exclusively, any more than their city banker cousin wants to read nothing 
but financial literature. 

The general educational level of the farmer today is much higher 
than it was fifty years ago. Then, few of them had gone beyond the 
country school. Today, most of them have finished high school, and 
many are graduates of agricultural colleges and universities. 

The farmer’s horizon has widened. The radio keeps him in touch 
with world events. He feels the need of more and better reading matter, 
so even in the out of the way areas, rural library service is welcomed. 

Wyoming is one of the most sparsely settled of the United States. 
It organized county libraries many years ago. This state is nearly as 
large as New Zealand, with about half as many people. Only two cities 
can boast a population of 20,000. It is wide open cattle and sheep 
country. The Rocky Mountains traverse its western half from north to 
south. Distances are enormous. The winters are severe, with high 
winds and blizzards. 

In spite of its geography and climate, it has always been progressive, 
and was one of the first to. establish county library service. Any town 
of any size is a county seat. The libraries are established in them, and 
serve both urban and rural people. They are supported by a small tax 
levied on all property. Many of these towns would be too small to 
support public libraries by themselves, but with additional county funds 
they manage fairly well. 

Not all of these counties have bookmobiles, but country school 
teachers take supplies of books to their schools; interested farmers or 
country store keepers make their places deposit stations where the 
neighbours can get books; individual ranchers may stop by for books, 
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or have some mailed to them. The system isn’t perfect, but it is doing 
a fine piece of work. 

Just south of Wyoming is the state of Colorado. It is not so cold 
and windy, but has higher mountains and more of them. It took many 
years of hard work to get the state legislature to pass a county library 
law there. This was finally accomplished twelve years ago. The work 
has just begun, for making such libraries an accomplished fact is no 
simple matter. 

Unlike New Zealand, the public libraries in the United States have 
not evolved from subscription libraries. Perhaps ninety per cent. of them 
were originally started by women’s clubs. The women provided books, 
secured a place to house them, acted as volunteer librarians, and raised 
funds until such time as they could persuade the community to take it over. 

The women of these clubs had worked hard for the passage of the 
Colorado county library law. Now that it was a fact, these women 
continued to be called upon for help. 


A DEMONSTRATION IN COLORADO 


Naturally it was the counties with the best established public 
libraries which were able to organize first. Let us take Larimer County 
as an example. A mass meeting was called, and effort was made to get 
people from every community present. A county committee was elected, 
and at once it called upon the club women. While many clubs co-operated, 
it was the Association of University Women who really got behind the 
movement. 

Since the rural people, especially those in the mountains and on the 
arid plains, had never had library service, it was felt that the only way 
to sell the idea to them was by a demonstration, one that would last 
long enough to really reach all, and give them a taste for more. To do 
this, a library must be set up with no expense to the taxpayers. Books 
were the first big need, and the women went to work. A book drive was 
planned, but, to be successful, everyone must be made conscious of the 
need and of how they could help. 

The five newspapers in the county gave free space, and for weeks 
articles appeared about the county library and its need for books. 
Attractive posters were placed in many prominent places. Speakers 
were provided for all kinds of clubs, teachers talked about it to the 
school children, items were printed in church bulletins. One morning 
every housewife found a paper collar on her milk bottle, telling her 
about the drive. Thousands of telephone calls were made. Only a hermit 
could have failed to know about that drive. 

The week arrived and the drive was on. People knew where to leave 
any books which they could spare from their own libraries. If they had 
many, and were unable to deliver them personally, they knew whom 
to ring, and a club woman would come in her car and collect them. 

Books poured in by the thousands. The public library in the county 
seat gave a room in its basement in which to store and sort them. Of 
course, there were many unusable books, but on the whole it was a good 
basic collection, largely for adults, because children usually wear their 
books out. 


MANNA FROM WASHINGTON 
With the help of the public library staff, volunteers sorted these 
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books, catalogued them simply, made pockets and cards. It all took 
time and lots of work. Then a piece of good fortune came. It was learned 
that the Federal Government was interested in rural libraries, and that 
it had a bookmobile stocked with 2,500 books, which it would lend for 
a six months’ demonstration. To get it, a county must be organized and 
ready to use it. 

Larimer County put in its application at once, and the bookmobile 
came. It visited nearly sixty rural schools in the county, and provided 
them with books. It established a dozen or more deposit stations, and 
supplied them with adult books. It supplied supplemental books to some 
small, struggling libraries managed by women’s clubs in villages. It 
stayed for a year before any other county applied for it. 


AFTER THE DEMONSTRATION 


When it was taken away, the letters began to pour in to the library 
committee and to the County Commissioners. Scores of school children 
wrote telling what it had meant to them. Their parents wrote asking 
that the service be continued. 

This was exactly the reaction that the sponsors had hoped for. It 
was the only possible way to gain financial support. A delegation of 
rural people went to the County Commissioners, and asked them to 
place the county library in its financial budget for the following year. 
This was done, not much at first, but more each year. A truck chassis 
was purchased, and a néw bookmobile built to go on it. Again it was 
on its way up mountain canyons and over prairie tracks. 

Those people will not let this service be discontinued, because they 
know how much it means to them to have good reading material. Such 
things cannot be forced on people. If they had been asked to vote for 
increased taxes to support a county library when the law was first passed, 
they would have voted ‘No’ almost unanimously. If the County 
Commissioners had been approached in the beginning by a library 
committee, they would have given the request little consideration and 
no support. The people had to be shown the value of such an insticution, 
and the demand came from them. 

There is still great need in this state to carry books into the more 
isolated sections. Because of high mountain ranges, impassible at least 
half of each year, some countries are quite small and have less than 
1,000 inhabitants. Because of their geography, they cannot well join 
with other counties, and they are too small to support libraries. At 
present, they may be supplied from the State Library, but this service 
is not too satisfactory. Perhaps airplanes will come to their rescue in 
a few years. 

There is just as great a need in many of the other western states. 
Some states have travelling libraries, and send collections of books to 
rural schools or isolated ranches, but much more needs to be done, for 
the coverage is far from complete. 

There is another phasz of the work which is handled quite differently 
in the two countries. If a New Zealand farmer wants specific information, 
his request goes to the National Library Service, and its Reference 
Section gets busy. If his son wants material for a school debate, or his 
wife is writing a paper for her community club, the same source is used. 

Not so the American farm family. If the farmer’s question has to do 
with the farm he will write to his state agricultural college, and in many 
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cases that is passed on to the college library to answer. His wife and son 


frequently send their requests to the agricultural college library, or to 
the state university library. 

Not many county libraries are set up to do serious research work, 
but the Reference Department of any agricultural college library in the 
United States expects (and is not disappointed) to receive requests from 
rural people. Some of these require much searching, but the farmer can 
expect just as good service there as the most important professor will get. 
The farmer considers this one of his rights, for does not part of his taxes 
go to support these institutions? 

In both coun,ries, youth are staying in school years longer than their 
parents did. They are doing this voluntarily for the most part, although 
it is true that the age for leaving school has been raised in New Zealand. 
Since the war, American universities and colleges have two or three times 
as many students as they had in 1940. Wiih be.ter trained minds, the 
demand for good books will increase,“and libraries must prepare to meet 
this demand. Probably these men will be able to solve the problem 
of getting literature to all of the outposts now neglected. 


TEACHERS’ 
REFRESHER COURSE 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS IN WELLINGTON 





E. F. TURNER* 





* Librarian at Nelson Girls’ College. Besides the course described in this 
article, there was also another held in Dunedin at the same time, which was, 
we believe, highly successful. .. 


IT IS NOT AN EASY THING, at the distance: of some weeks and in the 
urgency of the school day, to recapture entirely the atmosphere of such 
an experiment as the Library Refresher Course for teachers held in 
Wellington from 20th to 26th January. Yet it is probably worth while 
to make the effort and to put down on paper some ideas that rise to 
the mind here and now, for the Wellington Course had features that 
made it different from other Refresher Courses for teachers held lately. 

Generally on such occasions a large body of teachers assembles to 
listen to lectures and to discuss some subject that they are for the rest 
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of the year employed in teaching. Usually most of those attending the 
course live together for its duration, and the formal lectures and dis- 
cussions take place in the morning and the evening sessions, each of 
which lasts for three hours, broken at half time by a short spell. Each 
lecturer is allotted about an hour and a quarter for a lecture and the 
discussion that follows it. The afternoons are nominally free, but 
usually it is found that more or less informal meetings are organized 
by small groups to follow up some special line of discussion or practical 
point that arises from a lecture. Such informal meetings often go on 
to a late hour at night and arise quite spontaneously from the work. 
It is rightly recognized by the organizers of the courses that these 
informal meetings and discussions provide some of the most valuable 
parts of the whole scheme, and the contacts made at them can be most 
illuminating and stimulating. Physically and mentally the concentration 
of effort into such a short time as the six days of the course is very tiring, 
but that effect soon wears off, and the courses have all proved most 
useful. 

This year two courses for teacher librarians were organized, one in 
Dunedin and the other in Wellington, and in some respects they were 
different from other courses that have been run by the Teachers’ 
Refresher Course Committee. The Wellington Course was not in all 
respects similar to the Dunedin one either in its objects or in its approach 
to the subject of school librarianship. It is rather important to remember 
that previous courses have dealt with subjects that are actually taught 
in the schools and that the teachers who attended them have been or 
were on the way to becoming experts in that line of teaching. In the case 
of library work, the teachers who came to the course were concerned 
with something that is vital to successful teaching but which for the 
purposes of regulation is an extra-curriculum activity—a ‘ frill,” if you 
will. Consequently those attending the course ranged from those who 
had no knowledge of librarianship to those who, painfully in most cases 
and by experiment, had acquired a little and wanted more. Most of 
those at Wellington were not concerned with airing theories or splitting 
hairs, but were anxious to learn all they could in the short time available. 


A RUN THROUGH THE PROGRAMME 


That practical instruction in librarianship should be given by those 
who really knew the subject was recognized by the organizers who chose 
Wellington, since there the resources of the National Library Service 
and the Library School were available.* The Director and the staff of 
the School gave willing assistance, and details of the course were finally 
hammered out between them and the Refresher Course Committee. It 
was decided thax the greatest number that could be handled by the three 
staff members and with the materials available was approximately 
seventy-five, and that they would have to be divided into three groups. 
The aim of the course was to give some practical instruction, and twenty- 
five was the largest number that could be accommodated in a group at 
the Library School. To have three groups meant that the work of each 
lecturer was trebled. 





* We hasten to add that Dunedin was also a good choice.—Ed. 
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The morning sessions were purely instructional, and the lectures were 
all given by the members of the Library School staff. One period was 
spent by each group in the bindery of the Wellington Public Library, 
where demonstrations were given on the binding and simple repairing 
of books. Miss Fleming was allotted four periods with each group in 
which to deal with classification and cataloguing, and her spirit must 
have fainted when it became necessary to whittle down such a complex 
subject to such a narrow compass. Miss McCaul’s lectures dealt with 
book selection, the vertical file, and the library room and its furniture; 
Mrs Sage’s subjects were the reference collection, book ordering and 
issue systems. 

Severe compression of material into very narrow limits was un- 
fortunately necessary, but the effects were to some extent mitigated by 
the provision of generous cyclostyled notes and booklists. In particular, 
the set of Notes on various aspects of library work form a complete but 
elementary handbook for teacher librarians such as many have long 
sighed for. It deals entirely with New Zealand conditions, and deserves 
a more permanent format and a wider distribution among teachers. 

At the evening sessions lectures were given on subjects of more 
general than technical interest to school librarians, and in most cases 
vigorous discussion followed. It seemed, however, that sometimes the 
limited time could have been used to better advantage if the material 
of the lecture had been tied more closely to the subject of the course. 
This is purely a personal reaction, and others may disagree with it, but 
time was precious and the field to be surveyed enormous. 


A CHANCE TO CONCENTRATE ON LIBRARY WORK 


Removed now from the atmosphere of the course and immersed in 
the day to day life of a school, one is apt to look back on those mornings 
in St Andrew’s Hall as rather unreal. The members of the course certainly 
concentrated there on the work of the school library, and it was no doubt 
with considerable relief that they did so, for most of them have found 
that during the school term almost everything else can take precedence 
over library work, which can so easily be crowded out by apparent 
trivialities. The library work does get done, but most teacher librarians 
know that it could be done so much better if there were more time to 
give to it. Most of those at the course realized the need to learn from 
experienced librarians correct ways of doing things which would save 
the fumblings and waste of time that learning only from experience 
involves. To see and to handle efficient library equipment, to be able 
to ask questions on all sorts of little points, was never to those at the 
course a waste of time. It is perhaps not always realized how many 
teachers are isolated to some degree from those who could give them 
help. It is possible that there were some teachers at the course who 
came convinced that the systems they themselves had evolved would 
serve, but there were few who remained satisfied that the tried systems 
and methods of experienced librarians had nothing to offer them. 


MORE HELP FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS WANTED 


The last session of the course was spent in summing up what had 
been done. It was abundantly clear that the members were fully aware 
of the heavy burden of lecturing that had been carried by the members 
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of the Library School staff and were fully grateful for the valuable 
booklists and notes they had prepared. A series of resolutions which 
reflected the feelings of the meeting was then puc forward for the con- 
sideration of the various au-horities interested in the course, and these 
were a good pointer to the effect of the course on those present at it. 
That it had been useful and practical was reflected in the first resolution, 
which expressed appreciation of the action of the Education Department 
in providing the course, and suggested that there be further similar 
courses in the near future. A request was made for further financial 
support for school libraries, and in this connection it was pointed out 
that the grants already made provide funds for the maintenance but 
nothing for the establishment of new libraries, particularly in District 
High Schools. 

Another group of resolutions sought extended assistance from the 
National Library Service, which was asked to provide additional long 
term loans, expand the request service and the loan collection system, 
and prepare and distribute book lists so that school librarians, especially 
in the smaller centres, would know what stock is available from the 
National Library Service and what they themselves could advantageously 
order. It was also suggested in a resolution that great assistance would 
be given to school librarians if an officer of the National Library Service 
could make a comprehensive tour of school libraries, stopping for 
periods of one to three days to give advice to the librarian. It would 
seem that this idea is simply an extension and development of the 
investigation that is at present being done by Miss McCaul, and is a 
measure of the welcome and the hopes with which she is received in the 
schools. It was also suggested that the National Library Service should 
be asked to draw up a scheme of library standards for post-primary 
schools, and that these should be accepted by the Education Department 
for circulation to all boards, principals and librarians. 


TIME OFF FOR LIBRARY WORK 


The troublesome question of adequate time for school library work 
was debated again. It is a matter that must constantly be in the minds 
of school librarians, and a survey of the conditions under which a small 
group of those present at the course try to work revealed an astounding 
variation. To press for conditions that are obviously beyond practical 
politics at present is foolish, and it is useless to ask for the institution 
of a system of full-time (or even half-time) librarians; even the accepted 
policy of reducing the size of classes cannot be carried out at present, 
as there are not enough teachers or sufficient accommodation. But more 
time for library organization, apart from directing the work of classes 
in the library, is needed, and it seems that the only practical approach 
to the matter at present is to persuade and convince principals that it is 
important so to construct their timetables as to give the librarian a 
generous allowance of time which can be labelled, not ‘ free’ periods 
to be encroached upon at the slightest excuse, but ‘ library organization ’” 
periods to be used for that purpose exclusively. 

A further suggestion embodied in a resolution asked for the co- 
operation of the National Library Service and the Schools Publications 
Branch of the Education Department in the preparation of bulletins on 
libraries for pupils and for teachers. There was a strong feeling that 
a collective cataloguing scheme would be a great help to teachers, and 
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two other resolutions asked that selected teachers should be released 
on full pay to take a course of library training, and that the provision 
which permits teachers, at the discretion of the Department, to visit other 
schools to observe the organization of their subjects, should be made 
to apply also to library work. 

From all this it appears that the teacher librarians who attended the 
Wellington course were fully alive to the difficulties of their task, yet 
sufficiently practical to avoid asking for impossibilities. It seemed 
evident that the enthusiasm for the work that already existed was given 
point and direction by the very practical instruction provided. A series 
of such courses might be most valuable. From the teacher’s point of 
view the Wellington experiment was a success. 


NEW DEAL 
IN HANDLING BOOKS 


D. G. ESPLIN* 








* Mr Esplin has recently joined the staff of the Otago University Library as 
binding assistant. He hopes to carry out further experiments to bring to the 
notice of both staff and users the best methods of book handling, in order to 
avoid as far as possible damage that is the result of carelessness and ignorance. 

REPAIRS TO THE BINDINGS of 

books are a constant source 

of worry and expense to 
librarians. The most com- 
mon accident that occurs is 
the tearing off of the back 
through incorrect handling 
when the book is being 
taken from the shelves. 
Unless the repair work can 
be done on the premises, 
the book must be sent to 
bookbinder, and this means 
its withdrawal from circu- 
lation for several weeks’ 
This type of accident is 
caused by both carelessness 
and. ignorance, and the 
blame lies with the library 
staff as well as the user. 
Occasionally the library 
staff, in an effort to save 
space, pack the shelves too 
tightly, so that anyone 
wishing to take a book out is 
forced to pull the back of it 











with the forefinger, loosening, if not completely tearing off, the back. 
Where the books are stacked correctly in the shelves, that is, when the 
fingers can just be inserted on both sides of the book, the same accident 
may occur, particularly where the covering material has, through normal 
use, been weakened at the hinge. 

The only way to prevent this type of accident is to educate both the 
staff and the library users ‘n the correct method of taking books from 
the shelves, which is to grasp the book by the sides. To this end an 
experiment is being tried at the Otago University Library. 

The Wilson Library Bulleting, May, 1946, published a small repro- 
duction of a simple, forceful poster illustrating the right and wrong 
methods. Facsimile copies of this poster were made and fixed to the 
location guides on the end of most bookcases in the library. Where this 
was impracticable, they were placed in a prominent position near the 
shelves. The location guides were chosen as they are constantly referred 
to by both staff and users. 

It is hoped that through constant illustration of the right and wrong 
methods the incidence of this type of book damage will be reduced. 


CENSORED 


Reprinted from Parsons Packet, April-May, 1949 


How THEY DO IT IN EIRE. Kingsley Martin writes, ‘ You produce a work 
of fiction, earnest in intention as all Irish books are, and you include 
in it striking or even rather shocking phrases. It circulates and is 
favourably reviewed in the better-class papers. Then an old lady in 
Limerick complains to the Censorship Board that the book is indecent. 
Each member of the board receives a copy in which the allegedly obscene 
passages are carefully underlined. After a due lapse of time they pro- 
nounce the book as liable to undermine Irish morals; it is then banned. 
After another lapse of time, in which much indignation is expressed, 
and much useful publicity obtained without expense, there is an appeal 
and the book is unbanned. Those who care about good writing and those 
who wish to read indecent phrases rush to buy your now famous book.’ 


How THEY DO IT IN NEW ZEALAND. The novel is published in England. 
The author is a brilliant New Zealander, Rhodes scholar, decorated for 
war service, holding an important job with a highly respected English 
firm. The novel portrays New Zealanders not as lower-middle class 
mediocrities but as lively, outspoken men and women. It is well reviewed 
in England and New Zealand, and sells well. Then someone in New 
Zealand complains that it is not quite nice. New Zealanders are all quiet, 
law-abiding, social-security-loving people, who never, even on the 
greatest provocation, allow a word of swearing to pass their lips, nor 
ever do unmentionable things. (How they came to exist, Heaven knows.) 
The responsible authority swings into action. It is preparing a list of 
dangerous books which it warns booksellers and librarians they handle 
at their peril. Terrible books, on what adolescence means, and how 
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children are born. To this list they add the novel. And then the list is 





published far and wide? Oh, no. It is a very confidential list. Two 
copies only are sent out. Half a dozen booksellers and a dozen 
librarians know of its existence. All the time the novel has been out of 
print for months, ‘ and the Pilot’s boy laughed loud and long.’ 


REVIEWS 


INDEX TO NEW ZEALAND PERIODICALS 


Index to New Zealand periodicals, 1947; ed. by A. G. Bagnall and A. L. 
Olssen. Wellington, NZLA, 1948. 


WITH THE APPEARANCE of this annual cumulation, the Index to New 
Zealand periodicals now covers the period from 1940 to June 1943, and 
1947. It is general in its scope, and the judicious selection which has been 
made from the number of periodicals available enables a wide range 
of subjects to be covered. Among the periodicals dropped since the last 
printed issue are Historical Studies: Australia and New Zealand and 
Wings. Historical Studies is a distinct loss, and the subject of aviation 
is not now specifically covered by any periodical indexed, though there 
are some articles dealing with it in other journals. There is an alternative 
choice to Wings being published which could be included at the expense, 
if need be, of the New Zealand Education Gazette or Music Ho. The 
Gazette does publish an index, while recent numbers of Music Ho have 
contained lengthy articles reprinted from magazines already indexed in 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Under the entries COMPANIES—REPORTS AND BALANCE SHEETS and 
INSURANCE COMPANIES reference is made to articles in the New Zealand 
Financial Times. The name of this magazine is omitted from the list 
of periodicals indexed in the January-June 1947 issue, and in the annual 
cumulation. 

The indexing has been selective, short notes, paragraphs and personal 
items being omitted. Entries are made under author and subject, and 
several form headings, such as BOOK REVIEWS, FILM REVIEWS and POEMS 
have been used. The book reviews indexed are confined to those of 
publications of New Zealand and Pacific interest. 

The subject indexing has been carefully done, and numerous cross 
references are made from headings which are not used as subject entries 
to those under which the articles indexed are to be found. Liberal use 
of see also references ensures that allied subjects are not neglected by 
the most earnest seeker after an elusive magazine article. 

Inclusive paging of each article indexed, and full title, give the 
reference worker that extra information which will often save him 
seeking all day ere he finds his two grains of wheat, and when he has 
found them, discovering that they are not worth the search. 

The use of bold type for each new heading and the arrangement of 
entries in one alphabet tacilitate ease and speed of consultation. 

Difficulties of production account for the long delay in publishing 
this index. One’s feeling of frustration at its absence, however, is an 
indication of its indispensability, and it gives place to one of relief on 
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the arrival of this latest addition to the library of indigenous refererice 
works. I.K.MacG. 
LIBRARY HANDBOOKS 


Otago University, Dunedin. Library. Handbook to the library ... 
Dunedin, 1949. [Mimeographed} (Published to date: (1) for students 
taking education; (2) for students taking philosophy and psychclogy; 
(3) for students taking history; (4) for students taking English). 


DEMANDS ON LIBRARY STAFFS seem to be increasing so much more quickly 
nowadays than the staffs themselves that it sometimes seems impossible 
to avoid spending one’s whole time rushing through routines and trying 
to train junior staff to cope with tomorrow’s increased routines. And 
yet, if the growth of bread-and-butter drudgery is not to lead to an 
appearance of stagnation, some effort must be made to improve the 
relationship between the library and its borrowers, by giving a more 
carefully thought out service, and by anticipating the borrowers’ next 
demands, by suggesting them. 

These handbooks, four of which have descended on us in quick 
succession, are evidence of something dynamic about the administration 
of the Otago University Library. For they are more than just a bare 
recital of the arrangement of the library’s shelves and the method used 
in filing the catalogue. That information is given, of course, but there is, 
in addition, a great deal of advice to the student on how to do some of 
his own reference work. Indexes and bibliographies, the Check-list of 
Serials and other New Zealand reference aids, and the working of the 
interloan system, are all described. 

And that is not all. Each handbook has a list of periodicals taken 
by the library in the field covered by it, and (a good example of coe 
operation between the library and the teaching staff) a list of reserve 
books and recommended readings, with their classifications. The whole 
is rounded off by an index to that part of the peculiar system of classifi- 
cation used at Otago which is relevant to the particular handbook. 

I do not remember, as a student, being especially library conscious. 
A dreadful admission, no doubt, for I know now that my library was 
then very much better than it had been ten years earlier. But perhaps 
if I had had a handbook like one of these I might have got first class 
honours, and then, who knows but I might now have some fabulously 
paid job instead of being a librarian. Otago students in 1949 are to 
be envied—let us hope they will use their library as intelligent students 
should. 

I have just one carping criticism. Why, if the International Index to 
Periodicals is described as a general index, are the Subject Index to 
Periodicals and the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature called special 
indexes? 


W.J.McE. 
A NEW ZEALAND CATALOGUE 


Newbold’s bookshop, Ltd. A New Zealand catalogue. (Printed at the 
Caxton Press. 1949. 80p. front, 2 plates. 


LIBRARIANS facing the difficult problems of New Zealand book valuation 
and attempting replacement buying in competition with eager if not 
misguided book-collectors will be interested in this priced catalogue 
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of New Zealand books and pamphlets currently available from Newbold’s, 
Dunedin. The 1,250 items listed have, wherever possible, been referred 
to entries in over two dozen bibliographies and sale catalogues, while 
occasional annotations bring out little known points. The result is the 
best bookseller’s catalogue so far distributed in New Zealand. It is 
inevitable that many well-known titles will be sought in vain but con- 
versely some shown make very infrequent appearances at normal book 
auctions. A feature of certain lots is the number of items with which 
original letters are being offered. In order that such material will not be 
lost to history, it is to be hoped that the purchasers, when not public 
instititutions, will permit copies to be made for research purposes. In 
the past much valuable material has been last seen in the tantalizing 
entries of a sale catalogue. 
A.G.B. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


Copizs of New Zealand Libraries for January-February, 1949, and April 
and May, 1948, are wanted urgently by the NZLA office. Will members 
who do not intend to keep files permanently please return copies to the 
Secretary. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Hamilton Public Library: Miss K. L. Glenn, late of Hastings Public 
Library, to be Librarian. 

Hastings Public Library: Miss B. M. Castles, late of Waipukurau 
Public Library, to be Librarian. 

Whangerei Public Library: Miss J. Fordyce, late of Napier Public 
Library, and Library School student in 1948, to be Librarian. 

National Library Service, Wellington: Mrs F. J. Gibbons, First 
Assistant, Order Section; Miss E. M. Richards, First Assistant, Catalogue 
Section; Miss N. J. Robinson, First Assistant, Reference Section. 

Wellington Public Libraries: To the Reference staff, Miss R. M. 
McCarthy, who was hospital librarian on the staff of the Dunedin Public 
Library for two and a half years. 


SCIENCE CONGRESS BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


FOR THE SEVENTH Pacific Science Congress held in Auckland and 
Christchurch in February last, there were prepared five bibliographies 
on New Zealand, the topics being Anthropology, Zoology, Oceanography, 
Geology and Geophysics, and Public Health and Nutrition. They were 
issued in foolscap mimeographed form and vary from 11 to 33 pages. 
Some spare copies are held by Mr C. W. Collins, Librarian, Canterbury 
University College, Christchurch, who is prepared to send single copies 
or sets to appropriate libraries or institutions wishing to keep them 
permanently. 
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KARDEX FORMS FOR RECORDING CURRENT 
PERIODICALS 


ABOUT TWELVE YEARS AGO, three Libraries, CU, DU and DP combined 
in printing special 4 in. by 6 in. forms for the Kardex records which 
they were establishing for recording current periodicals. These forms 
were printed in three variations—standard (for frequencies from weekly 
to half-yearly), annuals and irregular. They were available in three 
colours for each printing, to indicate purchases, donations, exchanges. 
The system seems to have worked very well in the libraries concerned. 
Fresh supplies of forms are to be printed shortly. Any librarian interested 
in joining in the forthcoming printing order is invited to write to Mr 
C. W. Collins, Librarian, Canterbury University College, Christchurch. 


BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


THE ANNUAL MEETING Of the Canterbury Branch of the NZLA was held 
in the rooms of the Country Library Service on Monday, 14th February, 
at 8 p.m. 

Under the wise guidance of the President, Miss M. Kennedy, the 
meeting re-elected Miss Kennedy to that dignified office, and proceeded 
to imperil the future of the Branch by appointing Mr J. E. D. Stringleman 
as Vice-President. The retiring Secretary, Mrs A. Welsh, was accorded 
a hearty vote of thanks, and Mr H. Lorimer slipped unnoticed into 
her place. 

There was tremendous rivalry over the election of the Committee, 
and it was with considerable relief that the names of those who had been 
successful were announced: Miss N. Willcox, Messrs C. W. Collins, 
K. A. R. Horn and N. H. Buchanan. Those who had not gained the 
honours caught their breath, wiped the blood from their comely faces, 
and tried to look as if the whole thing had been a joke. (Looking back 
over this paragraph, I see that I neglected to mention that the Committee 
was chosen by Trial by Combat, and not by the usual method of making 
all candidates tell a funny story and then picking the best ones. This 
method, although ensuring that Committee meetings were interesting, 
has become outmoded, and it was felt by all Branch members that 
competence in the art of self-defence was essential in a good Committee 
member.) 

When the rooms had been cleaned up a bit, and the two corpses 
resulting from the election removed, our speaker for the evening, Mr 
S. R. Cuming, Senior English Master at Christchurch Boys’ High School, 
gave an interesting and comprehensive survey of the Refresher Course 
for Teacher-Librarians held in Dunedin during January. Mr Cuming 
held the attention of his audience, not, as many had hoped, by relating 
reminiscences of the school careers of some of his old boys then in the 
room, but entirely by the presentation and matter of his address. 
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Members were so impressed by his bearing and wit that his name has 
been noted in anticipation of a future nomination to the Committee. 
BRANCH TURNOVER. Departures: Mrs A. Welsh to Ardmore Training 
College Library; Miss Barbara Hale, to England; Miss Faye Pearless, 
Head Cataloguer at CU, to England in May. Arrivals: Miss B. Horrobin, 
Country Library Service; Messrs G. W. Turner, D. L. Jenkins and O. C. 
Chandler, Canterbury University College. 


OTAGO 


THE MEETING of 2nd March began in a minor key with some discussion 
of how to co-operate usefully with the City Council and with the sub- 
committee of the NZLA in plans for Conference. But after the framing 
of a remit moved by Mrs White at a previous meeting, urging publication 
of Library School reports and bibliographical work, affairs took on 
a gayer note. 

Miss M. Brosnahan, Schools Librarian, spoke on work with children 
in the Timaru Public Library, where an unusual system is in operation. 
Instead of working with separate, small and almost identical libraries, 
the schools of the district, both primary and post-primary, have pooled 
their resources, and their grants from the Education Department go to 
the Public Library. In return an effective service is given, with the classes 
brought to the Library at stated times, once a week or as often as possible. 
Thus every child in the district becomes a member of the library and 
receives instruction in its arrangement and use, as well as having the 
opportunity to read there. The carry-over of reading habits into adult 
life will be a most valuable one, though time has not yet permitted the 
compilation of statistics. 

Extracts from a letter from Mr John Harris to the members of the 
staff at DU may be of interest. ‘ Books number about 50,000,’ he writes, 
‘and include some very good special collections. Catalogues are non- 
existent—only a few thousand volumes are classified (by Dewey); there 
are no routines for ordering, accessioning, serials, etc. There are no 
working tools, no CBI, no Ref. Cat., no Union List, only the Bliss 
Classification Schedules. Orders have been placed before I came by 
anyone and everyone, and all the resultant troubles are now coming home 
to roost. There were only two working typewriters (one only with elite 
type) and the only ones I could get locally had French keyboards and 
have not yet been changed. The new buildings are beginning to go up 
on the site of 1,600 acres set aside for the University. But where one day 
I hope to have the finest library in Africa is still dense forest. The 
Architect, the Principal and I paid it an official visit a few mornings ago 
before breakfast. One of those chilly mornings when you wear a sweater 
and see Africans shivering with cold. It is the highest point in the 
University site, a hilltop, gently sloping away in all directions. On the 
very spot where the library is to be we found buried in the bush the 
crumbling ruins of a small village, baked red mud walls, and in one of 
the houses a large earthenware jar with a lid, and in it a hoard of cowrie 
shells, the old time money of this place. I have saved it to preserve in 
a glass display case. The teaching and administrative staff are a very 
fine lot, all young and energetic. The Africans are very different from 
what you might expect—all shades of brown, many diverse racial types, 
many social classes, much picturesque dress, but all essentially friendly 
and well mannered. The greatest drawback, for a New Zealander, is the 
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distance from New Zealand, but there are now enough of us around 
Ibadan, in administrative and university jobs, to start a New Zealand 
Society.’ 

The Branch officers for 1949 are: Chairman, Mr B. C. Dowling; 
Secretary, Mr D. H. Borchardt; Committee, Mrs M. Coxhead, Misses 
A. Fache, N. Mercer, B. Randle, L. Voller; Branch Correspondent, 
Miss C. Tibbles. 

WELLINGTON 


THE PRINCIPAL SPEAKER at the March meeting of the Wellington Branch 
was Mr C. S. Perry, who discussed the position of branches under the 
Association’s constitution. 

Mr Perry emphasized that the executive (the Council) was responsible 
to the constituted body (the Association), having no powers of its own, 
but only delegated powers from its constituted body. He traced briefly 
the historical aspect, pointing out that the Association had its origin 
as an association of libraries, not of individuals. The idea of direct 
branch representation on Council arose early on, but was never acted 
upon. When the Association was reformed under a new name in 1935, 
provision was made for the first time for individual personal membership, 
and for the formation of branches and sections. Another element which 
entered in was that of the Standing Committees, which in practice had 
done much of the work which it had originally been thought might be 
done by the branches. The branches were territorial in basis, and, like 
the Association, consisted of library authorities as well as individual 
librarians. The sections, on the other hand, were based on the common 
interest of their members. Mr Perry expressed himself satisfied with the 
present constitution of the Council, and felt that any attempt to give 
direct branch representation would also involve the representation of 
sections, and would result in the Council becoming unwieldy and 
ineffectual. 

Mr Perry pointed to the recent formation of the Local Authorities 
Section of the NZLA, and suggested the possible formation of an 
Assistants’ Section, which would be the proper place for the discussion 
of salaries and conditions by librarians. However, he feared the possible 
schismatic effect of such a Section upon the Association as a whole, and 
urged that unity should be maintained among all persons interested in 
the welfare of libraries. 

Mr McEldowney, leading the discussion, suggested that a member 
of Council should address each meeting of the branch on Council’s 
recent activities, and a motion to this effect was later carried. Other 
speakers made various suggestions for the more rapid dissemination 
of news of the activities of both the Council and the Standing Executive 
Committee than was possible through New Zealand Libraries, and a 
motion moved by Mr MacGregor was passed, that the Council should 
issue a precis of the proceedings of its own meetings and those of the 
Standing Executive Committee, to be sent to branch secretaries. It was 
decided to send the branch’s own newsletter to other branches in the 
provinces. 

Two remits for Conference, one in disapprobation of the Director of 
Stabilization’s * cavalier treatment’ of the Association’s salaries sub- 
missions, and the other suggesting a capitation fee for branches to 
encourage them to obtain new members, were carried. 

Mr Wauchop spoke briefly on the General Assembly Library. 
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It is expected that the first three volumes 


of the 


EVERY MAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


will be published this year. 


The first edition of this standard encyclopaedia was 
published in the years 1913-1914; the second edition in the years 
1931-1933, and it is hoped that the publication of the third 
edition will be: completed by the end of 1950. The volumes 
have been under active revision since 1938. You can depend 
upon this encyclopaedia being up-to-date. The editors tell us 
that the revision has not been limited to additions to what may 
be conveniently termed ‘“‘ modern ” or “‘ open” articles. It has 
extended to all “old” or appareritly “‘ closed” articles, bio- 
graphical, historical, geographical, literary, scientific, artistic. 
In short, the Editor, like Mr Gradgrind in ‘‘ Hard Times ” can 
say, ‘‘ Now what I want is facts . . . facts alone are wanted in 
life *°—always bearing in mind that current criticism in art and 
in literature, or a statement of a philosophical theory, are as 
much fact as the October Revolution or a holocaust on 
Hiroshima. 


The third edition of the EVERYMAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA is to 
be published in twelve volumes, strongly bound in full cloth. 
Each volume contains nearly 800 pages and half a million words, 
witht many illustrations. The price is 15/- per volume, or 
£9 0 O for the complete set of twelve volumes. 


Send your orders now to: 


A. H. & A. W. REED 


182 WAKEFIELD STREET, 
WELLINGTON, 
NEW ZEALAND. 
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The Largest 
Latest Range 





in New Zealand 


—And contact_with a greater number of English and foreign 
publishers than have ever before supplied a New Zealand 
bookseller. 


Technical and reference books are our speciality, but we can 
also supply standard classics, the latest fiction, and high grade 
books for young people. Our technical range covers every 
subject from arts and crafts to advanced engineering practice. 
Special attention is given to the requirements of libraries and 
librarians. 


Our latest lists of selected books will be sent to you on request. 
If desired, we can also make publishers’ catalogues available. 


Technical Books Ltd & 
Democracy Publishing Company (Wholesale) 


11 WALTER STREET, WELLINGTON. Box 318 Te Aro. Ph. 56-101 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 








